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Thus the author carries us rapidly, but agreeably, not on a connected trail, 
as far as the State of Colima in western Mexico. The book ends with a narra- 
tive of an ascent of Popocatepetl and a chapter dedicated to the Colima, 
Mexican volcanoes in general, and some most interesting zoological notes. 
Whenever Mr. Gadow treats of animals or plants he is at his best, one feels 
he is perfectly at home. 

This cannot be said in regard to his incursions in the field of aboriginal 
history and linguistics. His acquaintance with these subjects can be qualified 
as a — vacuum encompassed by atmosphere. No vacuum being perfect, very few 
molecules appearing as knowledge may be faintly discerned. This is regret- 
able, as all the rest is good, and entertaining, so that the unsophisticated reader 
remains under the impression that all is alike trustworthy. Chapter XV has, 
as its bouquet, one of those dismal arithmetic arrays of jugglery applied to so- 
called Indian Chronology. It might very well have been omitted, there was no 
need to increase, the already deplorable list by one more. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Lands of the Southern Cross. A Visit to South America. By the Rev. 

Charles Warren Currier, Ph.D. 401 pp. Map, illustrations and bibliography. 

Spanish-American Publication Society, Washington, D. C, 1911. $1.50. 

8x5^. 
This book was written by a delegate of the United States to the Interna- 
tional Congress of Americanists at Buenos Aires, and it is an account of his 
journey to Buenos Aires from New York via Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos and 
Montevideo and his return via Santiago, Valparaiso and the west coast. It 
covers the same ground as a number of other books on South America. The 
author is a priest of the Catholic University of America and his office brought 
him into contact with ecclesiastics and gave him a better opportunity than other 
authors have had to obtain an insight into the religious life of the country. 
This is the personal equation and in this alone can the book be considered a 
new contribution. In every city a call was made at the cathedral and a care- 
ful and well-balanced statement is made concerning the religious status. 

R. M. Brown. 

AFRICA 

British and German East Africa. Their Economic and Commercial Rela- 
tions. By Dr. H. Erode, xiv and 175 pp. Illustrations and map. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 191 1. $2.10. 6x9. 
A timely book by an authoritative writer dealing with the economic develop- 
ment and commerce of British and German East Africa and the interrelations 
of these Protectorates. They have profited greatly by each other's experiences. 
The Germans found that there was great economic value in beeswax. The 
quantity exported in one year was worth $365,000. Observing the success of 
this trade, the farmers in British East Africa took it up and their exports in 
1907 were worth $450,000. The results of the Uganda railroad stimulated the 
Reichstag to grant means for the prolongation of the Usambara and the con- 
struction of the Central railroads in German East Africa. The gradual develop^ 
ment of these contiguous German and British possessions is continually bringing 
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them into close economic relations. Fourteen per cent, of the total trade of 
German East Africa in 1909 was through British East Africa and Uganda via 
the Uganda R.R. 

Most of the new industries introduced into these Protectorates met with 
great discouragement at first. The cultivation of cotton began to suffer from 
various pests soon after it was introduced, but the industry is now well-estab- 
lished, and this is partly due to the constant exchange of experiences and corres- 
pondence between the Kolonialwirtschaftlichen Komite and the Cotton Growing 
Association. When sisal cultivation in German East Africa began in 1893 only 
6 per cent, of the 1,000 plants imported from America survived; but about 
20,000,000 plants are now thriving on the plantations of German East Africa; 
and British East Africa is going into the industry. The German Protectorate 
in 1908 had 570,000 cocoanut trees of bearing age on their European plantations. 
The British plantations across the border were started later and several years 
must yet elapse before they will yield returns. 

Among the interesting discoveries have been the German gold mines of 
Sekenke, now yielding considerable profit; the large tannin content of mangrove 
and black wattle, now a new source of wealth in both Protectorates; and two 
soda lakes, one on the English and the other on the German side of the line, 
which will yield bi-carbonate of soda in abundance. These are only a few 
facts from the large amount of data, interestingly presented, which appear 
throughout this valuable book. 

Fachoda. Le Partage de l'Afrique. Par Gabriel Hanotaux. xii and 357 pp. 
2 maps. Ernest Flammarion, Paris, 1909. Fr. 3.50. 

The book is not only a history of the Fashoda incident, but also a review — 
from the French point of view, of course — of the events and circumstances which 
led to that critical episode in French colonial history. As an actor and witness 
of that drama, Mr. Hanotaux, the former Minister of Foreign Affairs, is cer- 
tainly a most authoritative writer on the subject, and what gives his statements 
even more weight is the complete collection of the authentic documents relative 
to those events which he reprints in the appendix to corroborate his story. 

Yet the book is more than a political treatise. Starting from the thesis that, 
while the rivalry of the French and English in Africa was certainly the direct 
cause of the Fashoda clash, one would nevertheless fail to understand its true 
character unless it be assigned its place in the history of the dividing up of 
Africa. The author gives, in the first part, an excellent resume of the great 
discoveries of the Nineteenth Century and the political claims which were based 
on them by the different nations; he explains the geographical reasons why the 
range of exploration was so long limited to the coasts, and then shows how the 
different political claims finally narrowed down to those of France and Great 
Britain. He shows how the upper Nile country was predetermined to become 
the bone of contest, and proves, on documentary evidence, that France had been 
at all times doing her best to secure an amicable agreement and would have 
secured it about Fashoda as well if the imperialistic party in England had not 
preferred the conflict. For Great Britain had long been informed that France 
wanted an access to the Nile for her Central African empire, and had, as late 
as June, 1898, concluded the treaty acknowledging the French claims east of 
Lake Chad without saying a word about the Nile. The expedition of Gen. 



